"ONCE   IN  A  HUNDRED YEARS . . /*

It does not matter whether one local manager or one committee
woman learns a lesson in democracy. What matters is that audi-
ences are learning. Backstage, after any concert of Marian's,
North or South, there is a milling mass of admirers yearning to
speak one word to her, to shake her hand, get her autograph-or
merely look at her close up. There are Negroes, and there are
white people, and they stand one behind another on line. There
is no segregation backstage. In the South, it is true, there are not
many white people of the older generation on that line of ad-
mirers. But there are many, many white boys and girls, young
persons in their teens and early twenties. In their hands lies the
future of Democracy.

It was in Jackson, Mississippi, in 1942, with a temperature of
93 degrees, that the audience would not go home, Marian sang
five encores, and still of those 4,000 listeners not one stirred to
leave the concert hall.

She went out for a sixth encore and sang "Swanee River."
When she came to the beginning of the second verse she said,
'Won't you sing with me?"

The entire audience, Negro and white, rose and sang "Swanee
River" with her.

Next day there were editorials on that community sing in both
the Jackson papers. Said one: "Sometimes the human soul rises
above itself, above racial prejudices."

And then there were backslidings. One season in a medium-
sized city Marian sang before an audience of 7,800, about thirty
per cent Negro. The next time she was scheduled to sing there,
the Negroes were refused orchestra seats. At Marian's request we
cancelled the concert.

Drops of water, says Marian, wear away a stone. But there are
times when others are moved to be militant in her behalf.

When she could not find hotels to accommodate her in cer-
tain cities, a letter went out from our office to the local managers
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